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McDOUGALL'S SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY IN THE LIGHT 
OP RECENT DISCUSSION 

THE Introduction to Social Psychology of Professor William Mc- 
Dougall, which has recently reached its fourteenth edition,^ 
is proving to be as important in the development of this new science 
as was the work of William James in the development of general 
psychology. 

Before discussing Professor McDougall's principal conceptions 
in this book, it will be worth while to notice certain of his general 
psychological opinions that at least throw a side light upon the 
Social Psychology. He is a firm believer in the teleologieal nature 
of mental activity, and rejects mechanism and psycho-physical 
parallelism. In opposition to the introspectionist school, who de- 
fine psychology as the "science of consiciousness, " he was among the 
first to define it as the "science of behavior."^ His conception, 
however, is quite different from that of Professor John B. Watson's 
Behavior. Professor McDoiigall does not reject introspection, but 
refuses to confine himself to it, and believes in studying the human 
mind in its relation to the body, and to the physical and social 
environment. He believes in the soul as "an hypothesis which is 
indispensable to science at the present time. "^ The soul is "a te- 
ing that possesses, or is the sum of definite capacities for psychical 
activity and psychophysical interaction."* In this interaction the 
soul produces sensations and meanings of every kind ; to some extent 
it guides the direction of energy in the cells of the brain ; memory 

1 London: Methuen & Co. 1919. Pp. xxiv 4- 459. The edition contains a 
new Preface and a third supplementary chapter, in which the author's main 
differences with Mr. Shand, Dr. Drever, and Professor Thorndike are stated. 
With the other two supplementary chapters, on ' ' Theories of Action, ' ' and 
"The Sex Instinct," the present volume is nearly one third larger than the 
original edition of 1908. The student of this book should also consult the sym- 
posium on Instincts, published in Vol. III. of the British Journal of Psychology, 
and that on "Instincts and Emotion," in the Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, 1914-15. 

2 In the Primer of Physiological Psychology, 1905. 

3 Body and Mind, 1911, p. xiv. 
* Idem, p. 365. 
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and reasoning are due to its activity. His 'belief in some kind of 
teleological principle, guiding the brain processes of individuals, 
and operative in biological evolution, brings him into sympathy with 
Professor Bergson to some extent ;^ but he does not accept the Berg- 
sonian anthithesis between instinct and intelligence. Among psy- 
chologists he has been influenced by William James, Professor G. F. 
Stout, and Professor James Ward." One only gets here and there 
a hint as to his metaphysical preferences. Physics explains facts 
in the terms of mechanical process; psychology, in terms of pur- 
posive or appetitive process. The antithesis between the two types 
of process is fundamental for science. The more plausible meta- 
physical view, he thinks, is to regard "mechanical process as re- 
ducible to the appetitive type," or, perhaps, as representing a 
degradation of the latter. In this connection he cites with high 
praise Professor Ward's The Realm of Ends.'' He also has remarked 
that perhaps all living things might be described as "expressions or 
embodiments of what we may vaguely name, with Schopenhauer, 
will, or with Bergson, the vital impulsion {I'elan vital), or, more 
simply, life. ' '* Each instinct would be an embodiment of this fun- 
damental will-to-live. His metaphysical sympathies would appear 
to lie with some form of teleological idealism. In biology, one sup- 
poses that his thought is most in accord with vitalism, or with such 
views as that of Professor J. S. Ha;ldane; but I recall no specific 
passages in his writings on which I can base an assertion.^ 

The conceptions of the Social Psychology have three nodal points : 
the doctrines of (1) instincts; (2) sentiments; (3) the development 
of character and volition. To lose sight of any one of them is to 
miss much of the value and significance of the book. Among other 
interesting and original features which, however, do not seem to me 
basic to the systemi as a whole, are various details in the interpre- 
tation of sympathy, suggestion and imitation as "general innate 
tendencies ' ' to feel, think, and act as one perceives others doing ; the 
theory of play — an ingenious adaptation of the theories of Spencer 
and Groos to his doctrine of the instincts; the analysis of the in- 

^Idem, p. 333, note; p. 377, note. 

6 In the Preface to his last book, The Group Mind, which has just appeared, 
he mentions Ribot, Janet, Fouill6e, Boutmy, Tarde, Demolins, Buckle, Maine, 
Leckj, and Lowell as authorities on psychology and social subjects to whom he 
owes most. Here he places slight value upon "Wundt and other German psy- 
chologists. 

7 Social Psychology, p. 363. 

8 Ibid., p. 361. 

1 have indicated the various metaphysical opinions with which I think 
Professor McDougall's doctrine of instincts might be combined in "The Evolu- 
tion of Values from Instincts," Philosophical Seview, 1915, esp. pp. 180-183. 
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stinetive bases of religion ; and the suggestive conception of ' ' active 
sympathy." These features deserve and' have received some dis- 
cussion and criticism; hut it will be necessary to confine this paper 
to the three nodal points. 

I. The significance of the instincts is indicated by the purpose of 
the Social Psychology which is to ascertain the mental characters of 
primary importance for society, and to illustrate their operation in 
the life of societies.^" The principal primary instincts are "the 
mental forces that maintain and shape all the life of individuals 
and societies" ;^^ from their operation arise sentiments, character, 
volition, and associated life. An author who attaches such a function 
to instincts is not thinking of sensation reflexes; he must have in 
mind such processes as fear, anger, sex, parental care, gregarious- 
ness, acquisitiveness and self-assertion; in short, the motives to 
which writers on moral and social evolution usually attribute the 
origin and growth of law, justice, religion, property, the family, 
the state and other institutions, when they choose to regard them 
psychologically. Prior to the appearance of the Social Psychology, 
in 1908, there was no scientific definition and classification of in- 
stincts suited to the needs of such writers. One of the main pur- 
poses of this book was to supply this want. 

On the analogy of the reflex arc. Professor McDougall decides 
that on the physiological side the instinct has afferent, central and 
efferent portions. On the conscious side (and here and everywhere 
it must not be forgotten that Professor McDougall is an interaction- 
ist) an instinctive operation begins with a perception, followed by 
the distinctive emotion and conative impulse, after which it culmi- 
nates (if not inhibited) in an action.^^ The fundamental part of 
the instinct is the emotion, together with the conative impulse, and 
remains unmodified throughout life. New afferent and efferent chan- 
nels to an instinct may be acquired — as when we learn to be afraid 
or angry in response to new stimuli, and to express our fear and 
anger by new modes of behavior. But the characteristic emotions of 
anger and fear themselves never change, except in the sense that 
they become united in complex emotions and sentiments. 

Each instinct is attended "by some one kind of emotional excite- 
ment whose quality is specific or peculiar to it." Keeping this 
principle in mind, the selection of a list of principal primary in- 

10 Cf. the titles of Section I. and Section II., and pages 17, ff. 

11 Ibid., p. 44. 

12 The correspondence mth the afferent, central and efferent nerves of the 
reflex arc is imperfect. The emotion and conative impulse of the central portion 
are more prominent introspeotively than the percepts and motor cues of the 
afferent and efferent portions; but all three portions are partly psychical and 
partly physiological. 
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stincts is based on two criteria: (1) the emotion and conative im- 
pulse are manifested in the behavior of the higher animals ; (2) they 
occasionally appear in human beings with morbidly exaggerated 
intensity, showing that they are relatively independent functional 
units in the human mind (pp. 47-49). Working on this basis, the 
list of principal primary instincts and emotions is as follows : 

Instinct Emotion 

Flight Fear 

Eepulsion Disgust 

Curiosity Wonder 

Pugnacity Anger 

Self-Abasement Subjection 

Self-Assertion Self-display 

Parental Tender 

Sex Lust^' 

Food seeking ^* 

Acquisitive ^* 

Constructive ^* 

Gregarious ^* 

This list has been variously criticized. Professor Thorndike, 
following more strictly the conception of the reflex arc, finds it nec- 
essary to enumerate as many different instincts as there are different 
kinds of definite responses to definite situations. For instance, eat- 
ing involves at least four separate responses, according as the taste 
of food is sweet ; bitter ; very sour, salt, acrid, bitter, oily ; or appe- 
tite is sated. Eeaching, grasping, and putting into the mouth re- 
quire further discrimination ; reaching alone ' ' includes at least three 
somewhat different responses to different situations."^' Professsor 
Thorndike 's inventory of instincts is in reality an inventory of re- 
flexes that are presumably attended by consciousness. Each term 
in Professor McDougall's list is for Professor Thorndike merely a 
general name for a considerable number of different instincts. It is 
evident that Professor Thorndike 's purpose is not the same as that 
of Professor McDougall. He is apparently giving a preliminary 
account of innate modes of behavior that can be employed in labora- 
tory experiments in learning, fatigue, and the like. He is not en- 
deavoring to furnish a basis for the development of individual char- 
is P. 393. 

1* The emotional tendency in the case of each of the last four instincts is 
not well enough defined to have received a name. Possibly McDougall now in- 
tends that the instinct of "distress" should be added to the list. {Proceedings 
of the Aristotelian Society, 1914-15, p. 49.) 

15 ' ' The Original Nature of Man, ' ' Educational Psychology, Vol. I., p. 50. 
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acter and social life. Professor Thorndike's viewpoint appears to 
be mechanistic. He certainly can have little patience with the gen- 
eral psychological and philosophical positions held by Professor Mc- 
Dougall. The issue between them raises the preliminary question 
whether psychology is properly a strictly mechanistic science, or 
whether it should, in the words of James, view consciousness a^^ 
' ' primarily teleological ; " or, to put it differently, whether instincts 
should be classified on the basis of physiological behavior or mental 
characteristics. If one prefers the latter alternative, he will think 
that Dr. James Drever has met Professor Thorndike 's objection that 
according to Professor McDougall's list different responses at dif- 
ferent times attend the manifestation of the same instinct, when he 
points out that, whatever the response may be, the emotion itself as 
it goes on in consciousness is characteristically the same. "Not only 
so, but the particular response does not of itself serve to satisfy or 
remove the emotion. The emotion only disappears when the re- 
sponse has secured its end — ^the avoidance of the danger."^' More- 
over, all the different responses may be tried in turn to escape any 
given danger. Dr. Drever 's argument, however, will appear irrele- 
vant to the consistently mechanistic behaviorist. 

In his Foundations of Character, Mr. Alexander P. Shand views 
instincts as specific responses to specific situations. He believes that 
there are organizing or teleological principles present in the mind, 
as well as the mechanistic ones. Instincts are organized and con- 
trolled by what he calls the "system of the emotion," or "emotional 
system," as well as by sentiments. In the case of the adult human 
being several instincts may coexist in the same system, "and the man 
who foresees the different results to which they impel him may 
sometimes be able to choose between them."^^ Take the emotional 
system of fear as an illustration. A man who is afraid may choose 
between flight, concealment, silence, crying for help, and fighting. 
His end in any case is the same, and so is his emotion. Some in- 
stincts, like walking, running, etc., may belong to a number of dif- 
ferent emotional systems. It seems to me that Mr. Shand is right 
on this point, if we understand by instincts those simple or com- 
posite modes of behavior of the reflex type which are attended by 
and subject more or less to the guidance of consciousness. Professor 
McDougall does not seem to me to succeed in his attempts to reduce 
these alternative modes of behavior in the case of each instinct to a 
limited number that follow one another in serial order, so as to con- 
stitute "chain instincts."^' However, I am unable to see why one 

16 Instinct in Man, p. 163. 

IT P. 198. 

18 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1914r-15, pp. 29-43. 
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who is in the main a follower of Professor McDougall can not agree 
with Mr. Shand on this point. Why not regard the reflex modes of 
behavior that are attended by consciousness as mechanistic in their 
operation, and as specific responses to specific situations, and at the 
same time hold to Professor McDougall's list of the "principal pri- 
mary instincts" and emotions? The latter would then be regarded as 
organizing, teleological principles which operate in the manner at- 
tributed by Mr. Shand to his "emotional systems." I can not see 
that anything would be lost in Professor McDougall 's system that is 
significant for the interpretation of individual and social character, 
if this correction were made ; and the facts appear to require it. 

Professor McDougall observes in a passage in the Social Psy- 
chology that the instinct of pugnacity and emotion of anger are 
peculiar, in that they have "no specific object or objects the percep- 
tion of which constitutes the initial stage of the instinctive process. 
The condition of its excitement is rather any opposition to the free 
exercise of any impulse, any obstruction to the activity to which 
the creature is impelled by any one of the other instincts."^* Mr. 
Shand assigns such a role to anger and also to fear, joy, and sorrow. 
He maintains that every primary impulse "is innately connected 
with the systems of fear, anger, joy, and sorrow in such a way that, 
when opposed, it tends to arouse anger; when satisfied, joy; when 
frustrated, sorrow; and when it anticipates frustration, fear."*" 
Thus far, these are differences in detail which probably do not ap- 
pear so important to their readers as they do to Professor McDougall 
and Mr. Shand themselves. But when Mr. Shand goes on to say 
that these four emotions develop an additional highly complex 
"system of desire," and that in this latter system there are gen- 
erated a whole new set of "prospective emotions" (viz.: "hope," 
"anxiety," "disappointment," "despondency," "confidence," "de- 
spair") with reference to anticipations of the future, the whole 
center of gravity of Mr. Shand 's system is seen to be differently 
located from that of Professor McDougall. Mr. Shand 's structure, 
apart from the sentiments, consists of three stories : the basic primary 
impulses and emotions, to which he gives comparatively little atten- 
tion; the four systems of fear, anger, joy, and sorrow; and the 
system of desire, together with the prospective emotions. While 
Mr. Shand has fortified his argument with a wealth of illustrations 
from English and French literature, I am disposed to believe that 
all the facts which he sets forth could probably be brought without 
difficulty into the one-story structure of Professor McDougall (after 
the modification that I have suggested in the preceding paragraph 

i» P. 59. 

20 Poundations of Character, p. 38. 
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had been made). For Professor McDougall makes all the primary 
emotions conative at the outset, and so is able to regard the "pro- 
spective emotions" as "simply so many distinguishable ways by 
which the desire and emotion springing from any primary conative 
disposition, or from any sentiment, are modified by our intellectual 
apprehension of the degree of success or failure attending our efforts 
towards the end of our desire. ' '^^ 

Another interesting attempt to arrange instincts in different 
orders has been made by Professor Hocking.^^ His first story con- 
sists of a large number of instincts that are definite responses (eithe>' 
expansive or contractive) somewhat in the manner of Professor 
Thorndike. Regulative of these are the four centrally initiated in- 
stincts of pugnacity, fear, curiosity, and play. If we must have a 
second story group of instincts regulating the others, eurioeity and 
play, neither of which is a definite response to a definite situation, 
certainly belong in it. To it also belong, as I think, either "joy" and 
"sorrow" or "pleasure" and "unpleasantness"; and I would add 
besides the "social instinct" and the "instinct of thought." But I 
am not sure that we need two stories, if we conceive of the instincts 
in Professor McDougall 's list as all teleologieal in their functioning, 
and capable of employing the more mechanistic reflexes for their ends. 

Space does not permit more than reference to Professor Holt's^* 
proposal to make "Freudian wishes," and Professor Woodworth 's^* 
to make ' ' mechanisms ' ' and ' ' drives ' ' the basis of social psychology. 
Both of these writers are right in breaking away from structural 
psychology, and each has enriched the subject by his contributions. 
Neither has as yet, however, developed his method of analysis to a 
point where it rivals those of Professor McDougall and Mr. Shand 
in comprehensiveness and workability. 

The ultimate test for any doctrine of instincts or emotions in 
social psychology is its practical usefulness. Both are abstractions 
from the stream of consciousness. Neither is a metaphysically inde- 
pendent entity. What particular abstractions it is worth while for 
social psychology to make depends on which will be most fruitful 
in enabling us to understand and to direct the development of char- 
acter in individuals and societies. Professor McDougall 's list seems 
to me to meet this test very successfully on the whole. It appears 

21 Social Psychology, p. 432. 

22 Human Nature and its Remaking, Chapters VIII.-X. 

23 The Freudian Wish, and its Place in Ethics. I have reviewed this work 
in the Philosophical Beview, 1917, pp. 672, ff. 

24 Dynamic Psychology. I have reviewed this book in this Journal, 1919, 
pp. 77-82. McDougall has criticized Woodworth at length and Wallas more 
briefly, in an article in Mind, July, 1920. 
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to require supplementation chiefly in two directions. Professor 
Woodworth says that the system of Professor McDougall does not 
make sufficient space for the good will, comradeship and cooperation 
of equals.^' Self-assertion and subjection are concerned chiefly with 
superiors and inferiors. The gregarious instinct is treated merely as 
an impulse to herd. Passive and active sympathy are not sufficient. 
So, though I once endeavored to meet this difficulty in an analysis of 
punitive justice by widening the scope of the gregarious instinct, it 
now seems to me that Professor Graham Wallas*" handles the matter 
better by positing another instinct, which he calls "love" ; but as we 
need this term for the sentiment, this had better be called, I think, the 
"social instinct." 

The only other serious omission — at least as I think — ^in Professor 
McDougall 's list has also been indicated by Professor Wallas.''^ This 
is the lack of provision for the desire for knowledge, and intellectual 
interest in general. Thought, including inference, is certainly an 
innate tendency in man. Its operation is attended by a distinct and 
unique emotional satisfaction, and it has its conative side. While not 
present in the animals, it may be regarded as the distinctive human 
instinct. The practical need of recognizing this instinct is great. 
It can not be identified with curiosity without minimizing its im- 
portance. There are as great dangers to the modern world in anti- 
intellectualism as in excessive rationalism. Neither blind impulses 
nor pure reason can operate in isolation. In the organization of 
character — ^both individual and collective — the recognition of this 
instinct can not too much be insisted upon.*' 

II. A sentiment, for Professor McDougall, is the organization of 
instincts and emotions about the idea of some object. The most im- 
portant varieties of sentiments are those of love, hate, and respect. 
Sentiments are classified according to the character of their objects 
as concrete particular {e.g., love for a particular child), concrete 
general {e.g., love for children) and abstract (love for justice, virtue, 
science) . The original emotion felt toward an object of love would 
probably have been tender emotion; and as this became habitually 
attached to an object other emotions would become parts of the 
system, so that one would feel fear if the object's welfare were im- 
perilled, anger if any one were to threaten to injure it, curiosity if 
there were more to learn about it, subjection if it were to become dis- 

25 Op. cit., pp. 188-206. 

26 The Great Society, pp. 141-i3. 

27 Op. cit., pp. 39, ff. The whole of chapters III., X., and XI., deserve 
study. 

28 The rational side of volition is more fully recognized by Professor Mc- 
Dougall in his treatment of national volition in the Group Mind, pp. 237-242. 
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graced, elation if it were to win deserved credit, and so on. The 
various emotions manifested toward an object of hatred would be 
organized in an hostile manner, pugnacity in that case being the 
original instinct to become habitually attached to it. 

As I have always understood Professor McDougall, the organiza- 
tion of two or more emotions about an object in this systematic form 
is the differentia of a sentiment. As this is the consequence of the 
habitual expression of the same emotion toward an object,"* it follows 
as a corollary that sentiments are not innate, but acquired. If this 
is a correct interpretation there are innumerable sentiments in the 
mind of any adult human being, as many as there are objects that he 
habitually loves, hates, and respects. Moreover, there must be more 
than three types of sentiments also — I should say — in fact as many 
as there are different primary instincts which could first become 
habitually attached to objects and so furnish the nuclei of senti- 
ments. If we make hatred the sentiment which has its origin in 
anger toward an object, the sentiment is somewhat different from the 
sentiment that is built up with reference to an object toward which 
the original and determining emotion felt was disgust. If a man 
makes enemies who hate him primarily because they are angry at 
him, he can hope eventually to win them over and placate them ; but 
if their sentiment of aversion toward him is fundamentally one of 
disgust, there is small chance that he can ever induce them to regard 
him favorably. Scientific interest, parental affection, and romantic 
love appear to me to owe their origin to different instincts and to 
constitute sentiments of different types. Furthermore, there is less 
uniformity in the sentiments of individuals than in their instincts. 
The latter are innate, and common to the entire human race. An 
Oriental has the same instincts as an Occidental ; his sentiments must 
be very different.'" To hold a group together, in patriotism, re- 
ligious devotion, enthusiasm for a cause, or what not, they must be 

28 In a controversial passage in his discussion with Mr. Shand {Proceedings 
of the Aristotelian Society, 1914-15, p. 51) Professor McDougall writes as if the 
only fundamental difference between instincts and sentiments is that the former 
are innate and the latter acquired, and that if a new afferent channel to an in- 
stinct were to be opened, say the presence of a dog in the case of the fear of a 
child, a sentiment would be established. I had previously understood pp. 35-38 
of the Social Psychology to mean that afferent and efferent channels of instincts 
might be modified without the interposition of ideas and the formation of senti- 
ments. The controversial passage need not be interpreted as implying a different 
view than I had understood, and in any case, being controversial, it may put the 
emphasis in a different place than would otherwise be done. 

30 However, in the Group Mind, Professor McDougall says that there are 
very great differences in the "innate tendencies," "qualities," and "disposi- 
tions" of different races. (Chap. VII. and Part III.) 
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taught eommon sentiments. The whole psychology of religion might 
be regarded as the implanting and development of a sentiment, as 
I have shown elsewhere.'^ To hold a newly constituted state to- 
gether, a national sentiment must spring up and acquire strength. 
The essential condition for a successful League of Nations would be 
the constitution of an international sentiment strong enough to bind 
the peoples of the associated nations together in a common loyalty. 

Thus interpreted, the doctrine of the sentiment is indeed "the 
key to all the constructive part" of Professor McDougall's system, 
as contrasted with its purely analytical part.^ That this is seldom 
appreciated, and that discussion has chiefly centered about the in- 
stincts is, I think, partly Professor McDougall's fault. In Section 
II. of the Social Psychology he indicates social applications of the 
various instincts. He has not done this for the sentiments. It will 
be interesting to see how far he will do this in his forthcoming book, 
the Group Mind.^^ 

Since the sentiment, and not the instinct, is the more important 
tool for the understanding of social institutions, the issue with Mr. 
Shand as to the nature of the sentiment is crucial. The chief points 
in dispute between Professor McDougall and Mr. Shand in this con- 
nection are, whether Mr. Shand is justified in believing that senti- 
ments are innate ; that love and hate consist of the dispositions of the 
four emotions of joy, sorrow, anger, and fear, directly united; and 
so on. Such issues as these, I believe, can only be decided by observ- 
ing the application of the rival systems of Professor McDougall and 
Mr. Shand to the interpretation of social institutions. Discussion of 
them in any other way is bound to appear to most readers as rather 
arid and scholastic. It is unfortunate that in the text of the Social 
Psychology the account of the sentiments remains unchanged in the 

SI ' ' Instinct and Sentiment in Religion, ' ' Philosophical Beview, January, 
1916. 

32 Social Psychology, p. vii. 

ss Since writing this paper, the Group Mind has come into my hands, and 
I have added here and there a footnote citing this book. I have not yet had 
time to digest it. On first reading, it gives one the impression that the center 
of gravity in his system has changed considerably. He says surprisingly little 
about the principal primary instincts and emotions, and a great deal (especially 
in Part III.) about innate "capacities," "qualities" and "dispositions," 
without explaining their relation to the instincts. He now apparently thinks 
the original nature of man more complicated than he did when he wrote the 
Social Psychology, and that the additional constituents which he now attributes 
to it are of more consequence for some problems, at least, of associated life. 
However, what I have written above about the significance of the eentimenta 
appears to be in accordance with the new book, in portions of which, like the 
basic Chapters III. and IV., the term "sentiment" apparently employed in the 
technical sense of the Social Psychology, appears on almost every page. 
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last edition, and dates from the time when Professor McDougall sup- 
posed Mr. Shand 's doctrine of the sentiments to be virtually the same 
as his own. This is an injustice both to himself and to Mr. Shand. 
The majority of readers are likely to overlook the corrections in the 
preface and appendices, or to neglect them as unimportant. 

Professor Morton Prince has strikingly shown the empirical use- 
fulness of Professor McDougall's doctrine of the sentiments in psy- 
chotherapeutics.^* He has also made use of it in drawing a remark- 
ably plausible character sketch of the German Kaiser, Wilhelm 11.^* 
Professor McDougall believes that the "complexes" of psycho-ana- 
lytic literature are pathological or morbid sentiments,^^ and claims 
that the empirical usefulness of the "complex" in medicine is con- 
firmatory evidence for his doctrine of the sentiments. This claim 
appears reasonable, and promises to furnish a way to assimilate the 
"complex" to the conceptions of general psychology. The over- 
emphasis of the Freudian school upon the sex instinct can be cor- 
rected, if it can be agreed that any one of the instincts in Professor 
McDougall's list may become suppressed, sublimated or perverted, 
and may express itself in subconscious processes, including dreams. 
The supplementary chapter to the Social Psychology on ' ' The Sex In- 
stinct" seems to one reader, at least, the most sane and illuminating 
■ — he is almost disposed to say the only sane and illuminating — dis- 
cussion of the subject that he has ever read. 

III. Although, at least to the student of ethics, the chapters 
on character and volition (VII.-IX.) are the most valuable part 
of the Social Psychology, they have aroused comparatively little 
discussion. Character, for Professor McDougall, is mainly a matter 
of the growth of sentiments, and the organization of these senti- 
ments into a coherent personality. The development of the self- 
regarding sentiment plays the leading role in this evolution. Voli- 
tion is due to the reinforcement of other impulses by effort, and effort 
is the contribution of the self-regarding sentiment to the conflict. 
While the main ideas in these three chapters have been adapted from 
James, Tarde, Royce, Professor Baldwin, and others, they are here 
interpreted in the light of the doctrines of instinct and sentiment 
and given a coherence and significance which they never possessed 
before. 

The principal attack upon these chapters has been made by Dr. 
Hastings Rashdall.'' In reply to this I have written in defense of 
Professor McDougall.'* On further reflection, I am now disposed to 

3* The Unconscious. 

35 The Psychology of the Kaiser. 

36 Social Psychology, p. ix. 
ST Is Conscience an Emotion? 

38 Philosophical Eeview, 1916, pp. 676-691. 
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believe that there may be more ground for Dr. Rashdall's eriticisns 
than I formerly thought, but I still believe that the view of reason 
in the moral life as "will" or "practical reason" (employing the 
latter term not quite in the Kantian sense) which includes not only 
the purely discursive processes, but also a synthetic organization of 
the emotions and sentiments in a coherent whole, enables us to pre- 
sent a view of the moral consciousness that is both rational and ob- 
jective. This conception I may have been wrong in reading into 
Professor McDougall's account. I do not know. At any rate it 
ought to be there. 

Along this line the Social Psychology needs another supple- 
mentary chapter, dealing with the organic character of the indi- 
vidual mind.^" Even in infancy, the mind is a whole, though an 
undifferentiated whole. It is not a chaos of developed but disorgan- 
ized emotions. "With its normal development into a moral person- 
ality, the various instincts and emotions (including the social instinct, 
and the instinct of thought) become differentiated and organized 
into sentiments. This organization as a whole is what in ethics we 
mean, when we regard it intellectually, by the reason ; and, when we 
look at it expressed in action, by the will ; and when we regard it as 
the structural constitution of a man 's mind, by his character. The 
self-psychology of Miss Calkins seems to me capable of furnishing an 
admirable means of approach to this problem. 

Taken all in all, the Introduction to Social Psychology remains, 
after the twelve years since its first appearance, the foundation for 
a psychological interpretation of human social life. During this 
time its author has done much to broaden this foundation. While 
the doctrines need modification here and there, and further applica- 
tion and development everywhere, this book seems, to one admirer at 
least, by far the most important contribution to this field that has 
yet been made in the present century. 

"William Kelley "Wright. 

Daetmodth College. 



THE T"WENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OP THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 

THE elements favored us, and the counter-attractions of New 
York City proved in most cases not too great for the philos- 
opher's powers of resistance. To that degree the twentieth meeting 
of the American Philosophical Association may be accounted a suc- 
cess. Not that New York, or any metropolis, is quite the proper place 

S9 The organic character of the social mind is recognized in the Group Mmd 
(e.g., pp. 10-12; 22-26; 78-80; 214, ff; 240-242). 



